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force, were to have met. Two days after, Captains Piers and Malby write from Carrickfergusthat 
" all the gentlemen" have come in, including Brian Carragh ; that 40,000 kino are at the Queen's 
devotion ; that Alexander Oge M°Alister Charry, and Kory Oge M^Quillin arc driven clean out of 
their countries ; and that the Scots, busied one against another, have broken off their enterprise of 
conquering further in Ireland. 



The foregoing extracts form but a scanty specimen of the extent and interest of the contem- 
porary Irish State Correspondence, now about to become accessible by the publication of Mr. Hans 
C. Hamilton's admirable Calendar: and I hope, on the appearance of this catalogue in print, to 
again draw attention to its valuable contents. 

[Erratum — In page 48, line 18, for " Redline," read " Realm."] 



HORSES AND HOUNDS OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 



A WEiTKit in this Journal (vol. 6, p. 217) has controverted the assertion that the Irish anoiently 
possessed a large and powerful breed of horses. It is fair that the arguments on the opposite side 
of the question should be heard ; and I would beg to offer a few quotations from various authorities, 
showing that the Irish were familiar with good specimens of this animal. My first extract shall 
bo from the old Brehon Laws, taken from a vellum MS. in the Library of the Boyal Irish 
Academy, No. 43 .b, fol. 20«, an authority of great antiquity : — 

"Each mor, sldn, dg, tirasa, An, ardceannach, airreachtach, btderaide, 

bruridhathan, bairneaeh, beae a tiathugad, suilig, sleamain, teimehosaeh, soeineoil, slangaitias, 
slangoisti, slandaib; soraig a thucht, soehomail i laim; ni bi cnoea na hac um a druim; ni bi 
maindruimneach ; ni bu ealaceimneach ; ni ro isel, nib ro ard; nib ocheall, nib imhimneach; nit ro 
beil, nib docearrdaeh, nip lease, nip lose, nip luach, nip luathehairceaeh ; ni bi eu anfthaeh, na hetrocht, 

na erithach fojlim, slan, soimrime, somul; dia mbe nachae, as athehuirthe 

no is faiUithe."^-" A big horse, sound, young, noble, high-headed, load-carrying, lively-hearted, 
broad-breasted, haughty, easy-bearing, sleek, slender-legged, well-descended (of good breed), free 
from spear-thrusts, free from sword-cuts, his form (chest) well set, tractable to the hand, without 
lumps or flags on his back, not broken-backed, not rough stepping, not too low, not too high, not 
shy, not starting, not big-mouthed, not ill-stopping, not lazy, not lame, not kicking, not dusty- 
haired, not puffing, not droop-eared, not shaky, perfectly sound, easy-ridden, 

obedient. If he be not such, he is rejected." 

The following passage in the Bool of Leimter, a vellum MS., written before the year 1150, 
proves that the art of horsemanship is of great antiquity in Ireland. It is taken from folio 109, 
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the MS. being marked H. 2. 18 in the collection of MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The subjoined translation is by Mr. Eugene Curry: — 

Oisin oe. " Oisin sung." 
loath Galhra ro marlhad Oscur 7 Cairpre. 
" In the battle of Gabhra were slain Oscur and Cairpre." 
Ogum illia Ma teas lecht, 
BaiU i tegtis feeht fir, 
Mao rig h-Erenn ro gaet and, 
Do gae gand os gabar gil. 
" An Ogham on a stone, a stone over a grave, 
In the place where men were wont to pass, 
The son of the King of Eire was slain there, 
By a mighty spear, on a white horse." 
Tarlaic Cairpre aurchur nairc, 
Bo mum a mairc maith is tres ; 
Gairsiu condristas a sous 
Oscur roii a lam dess. 
"Cairpre threw a sudden cast 
From the back of his horse good in battle ; 
Shortly before he met his own death 
Oscur was slain by his right arm." 
In the ancient Irish MS. called the Book of Bights (Leabhar na g-CeartJ, published in 1847 
by the Celtic Society of Dublin, under the editorship of Dr. 0' Donovan, continual mention occurs 
of horses and their trappings paid as tribute. Thus : — 

(p. 130.) Blighidh ri ceneil n-Enda, 

Coio tick dllli imtrbia, 
Cote scUth, eoig ehidhimh, 
Coie leanna, ooie lilireaoha. 
"Entitled is the King of Cineal Eanna 
To five beautiful powerful steeds, 
Five shields, five swords of battle, 
Five mantles, five coats of mail." 
(p. 158) " Fiehi srian sreathach sotal 

* # # # # 

Fiohi gabhar gnath shluaghaigh 
" Twenty bridles, flowing, gorgeous, 
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****** 
Twenty horses fit for expeditions." 
(p. 162) Tnarktal ri h-TJa m-Blaithmeie 

Ocht moghaidh chaemha chaithmhidh 
Ocht n-eich a sliabhaibh ni slath 
Co srianaibh de shean arcad. 
"The stipend of tho King of TJi-Blathmaic, 
Eight handsome expensive bondsmen, 
Eight steeds not untrained from the mountains, 
With bridles of old silver." 
The epithets frequently applied to horses in this curious work indicate a familiarity with 
superior specimens of the animal, thus — 

Coig gabhra glana re grin, 
" Five horses bright as the sun." 
Tri h-eich dhulha daigh-riata, 
"Throe steeds, black, well- trained." 
Ceithri h-eich donda deasa, 
" Four handsome bay steeds." 

Se gabhra mdra ar miri, 
"Six largo, high-spirited horses." 
Ocht n-eich . . . borba, blaithi, bir-cheanna. 
" Eight steeds, . . . fierce, beautiful, fine-headed." 
One chieftain is said to be entitled to 
Each is erridh tar Ar&moir, (p. 82) 

" A steed and trappings across the high sea ;" 
—that is, imported from some foreign country. 
The editor of the work just quoted has shown from ancient authorities that the ancient Irish 
used war chariots. The following close translation of the description of Cuchullin's chariot is from 
a MS. preserved on the Royal Irish Academy, entitled Bristeach Mhuighe Muirthemhne (The Bout of 
Muirthemhne), and proves that the writer had exalted ideas of the noble animal — " One of the 
horses harnessed to his car was a coal-black steed, rather elegant than powerful, with waving mane, 
rapid foot, arching neck, foaming mouth, and large speaking lustrous eyes. This noble creature, 
swift and shy, usually moved at the' right side of the pole of polished yew. He was named Du 
Fhoilean, which signifies ' the black sea-gull.' At the other side snorted Liath Maca, a dapple- 
grey charger, with massive chest, light limbs, flowing mane, and eye of fire ; neighing so loudly, 
as he reared impatiently at times, that the sound was audible afar off. The Arad (charioteer) who 
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guided these steeds with a bright gilded wand, was draped in a long fallaing (mantle) of brilliant 
colour, which covered him to hia heels when ho stood. The name of the Arad was Itioghan 
Gabhra, a man accustomed to command. He had dark hair, and a steady, mild countenance. 
The hand with which the Arad grasped the golden-bitted reins was bony and large." Then fol- 
lows a description of Cuchullin himself." As the roads of ancient Ireland wore often track- ways 
through the forests, and as each chariot carried two men, it is evident that the horses must have been 
active and powerful. In the ancient MS. called the Tain Bo Cuailgne, the warriors are described 
as urging their chariots even through the fords of rivers, which were sometimes defended by stakes 
thrust into the stream, like those described by Cassar in the river Thames, the remains of which 
Bed© mentions as existing to his day. When we read in Chinese history that in the days of 
Confucius, the war-cars of the Emperor were drawn by four horses, we may infer that the Chinese 
horses were small, as we know they are of the present day. On the other hand, we read that the 
war chariots of the Trojans were drawn by two horses. Gibbon informs us that the war-horse of 
Cappadocia was the finest of the race. Wow, we know, from the monuments of Nineveh, disco- 
vered and described by Layard, that in the quarter of the world which produced the Cappadocian 
charger, it was the custom to attach two horses to the war car ; and it is a reasonable inference 
that the horses of the Irish, likewise harnessed in pairs, were of a powerful breed. 

It would appear from a passage in an old author quoted by Ware, that the superiority of Irish 
horses was known in foreign countries. " Kaphael Maffeus Volaternus states that Ireland produces 
nothing but corn and excellent horses, which the inhabitants term Ubinos" {Harris's Ware, p. 182), 
meaning apparently that, in comparison with the excellence of these two productions, all else was 
unworthy of mention. Again (Ware, chap. 7) — "Among the four-footed beasts (in Ireland), the 
most remarkable are their hobbies, in great esteem for their easy pace. Johannes Major notes that 
they were heretofore named Asturimes, as being brought from the Asturias of Spain, into Ireland." 
And again — "In the parliament-roll in the record of the Tower, there is mention of 2,000 
hobettarii to be sent out of Ireland, by the King's command, against the Scots." It would appear 
from another author, Paulus Jovius, that Irish horses, like Irish hounds, were considered worthy 
of presentation to high personages, "Paulus Jovius affirms that he saw twelve, of a beautiful 
white colour, adorned with purple and silver reins, led in the Pope's train. £ Ware's Antiquities, 
chap. 7.] The JUstorica Deseriptio Hibernia contains the following passage : — 
" Sed equos transire quis error ! 

Quos alias gentes non Asturonibus ipsis 

Postponunt : glomerantur ii, saltare putares ; 

Vix oereis opus est equiti, nam a sordibus ilium 

* Dr. Drummond, in Mb Ancient frisk Minstrelsy, has given a spirited and highly poetic translation of the ahove 
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Ipse incessus equi nitidum conservat. In illo 
Magniiicum est quiddam, majestas corpora toto, 
Undo superbit eques, cutbu velocior Euris." 

"But what an error not to mention the horses! to which other nations do not prefer oven those 
of Asturias. If you saw them careering round and round, you might fancy they were dancing. 
Hardly does the horseman need boots ; the delicate stepping of the horse keeps him clean from 
the mud. There is, moreover, something magnificent, a kind of majesty in his whole frame, which 
exalts his rider with pride, as he outstrips the wind in his course." 

Stanihurst likewise alludes to this desirable quality in Irish horses, — that of never bespatter- 
ing their rider. 

There are some curious evidences scattered through our old Irish romantic literature of a 
species of horse- worship among our pagan ancestors. A popular belief existed that " there were 
horses in the olden time gifted with human faculties; numerous stories are told of enchanted 
horses in our lakes ; and in particular, there is frequent mention made of in the tales of our Sean- 
chuidhes, of the Each Bulk, or Black Steed." b The following passage, translated ^from one of 
these unpublished romances, contains the popular tradition on this subject. "Dun-Binn-eaeh-labhm, 
which is now called Binneaeh Luna, in the province of Ulster ; the reason the hill was called 
Binn-each-lahhra (hill of the speaking steed) was this : namely, in the days of Samhain (All- 
hallows), a plump, sleek, terrible steed was wont to emerge as far as his middle from thejiill, and 
speak in human voice to each person ; ho was accustomed to give intelligent and properreaponse 
to such as consulted him, concerning all that would befal them until Samhain of the ensuing year 
The people used to offer valuable gifts and presents to him at the hill, and they adored him until 
the time of Patrick and the holy clergy."" 

I would submit the following considerations as affording a strong presumption fltiat the Irish 
must have possessed a large and powerful breed of horses : — 

1. The native inhabitants of Ireland were of large body and high stature. This has been 
shown by Dr. O'Donovan in a late article in this Journal, from various ancient authorities. I may 
add to his quotations the fact brought forward by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations, where, in 
endeavouring to prove that flesh-meat is not necessary to sustain the strength of a working man, he 
describes the Irish porters who carried sedan-chairs in London as among the finest specimens of 
the human race. It is curious to find that (according to Pausanias) Celtic slaves were employed 
by the Romans for nearly a similar purpose, and as his annotator observes, on account of their 
superior strength and stature. Now, large men require large horses. We may, therefore, fairly 
presume that the Irish Celts possessed a powerful.breed of the animal. 

b Feis Tiglte Ckmain; Introduction, p. 41. Published c For the original Irish, see ibid, p. 40. 

hy the Ossiraic Society, 1855. 
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2. It'has been shown' lately by Mr. Wilde, in a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy 
from an examination of the skulls and bones of ancient oxen found in Ireland, that a very large 
species of ox formerly existed in this country. Now, we are distinctly informed by English 
authorities that the horse of M c Murragh was equal in value to 400 oxen. The conclusion is 
inevitable that the country at that time was capable of producing horses of a superior kind. 

3. The horns and skeletons of gigantic deer are continually found in our bogs, and are to be 
seen in all our museums. Naturalists are still divided in opinion as to whether these creatures 
have lived in the historic period or previously, and further evidence seems required to settle the 
question. But be this as it may, it is clear that at some period this country has produced a gigantic 
race of deer. We find continual mention in our old MSS. of the chase of some kind of deer. Bede 
expressly terms^Ireland inmlam cervorum venatu insignem, an island famous for stag-hunting. As a 
matter of course, this must have required fleet and powerful horses. And this leads mo to mention 

4. The large hunting-dogs of ancient Ireland. Ware, in alluding to the natural productions 
of Ireland, says : — " Nor are we to forget those dogs commonly called wolf-dogs, of great strength, 
large proportions, and elegant shape." . . . . . " We see an early instance, in the 
public records, of the desire foreigners have had for hawks and wolf-dogs of Irish growth, in a 
privy-seal from King Henry VIII. to the Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland, wherein his 
Majesty takes notice that, at the instant suit of the Duke of Alberkyrk (of the privy council of 
Henry VIII.), on behalf of the Marquis of Desarrya and his son, and the survivor of the two, 
yearly out of Ireland two hawks and four greyhounds shall be sent to the said Marquis." [ Ware, 
vol. ii., 100-107.] " On the publication of Ussher's work Be Primordiis Ecelesiarwm Britannicarum, 
Richelieu sent the author a gold medal and a complimentary letter; upon which Ussher presented 
the Cardinal with Irish greyhounds." [Parr's Life of Ussher."] 

"The Irish wolf-dog has been thought a valuable present to the greatest monarchs, and is 
sought after and sent abroad to all quarters of the world ; and this has been one cause why that 
noble creature has grown so scarce among us ; as another is the neglect of the species since the 
extinction of wolves in Ireland. When Sir Thomas Bowe was ambassador to the court of the 
Great Mogul, in the year 1615, that emperor desired him to send for some Irish greyhounds, as 
the most welcome present he could make; which being done, the Mogul showed the greatest respect 
for Sir Thomas." {Harris's Ware, chap. 7.1 

Harris gives it as his opinion that the Irish wolf-dog ought to be called the Irish elk-Aog, and 
that it was employed to hunt that animal. 

In the Annals of the Four Masters (A.C., 1409), we have a remarkable proof of the great 
strength of these dogs. One of these animals is stated to have broken a nobleman's thigh by dash- 
ing violently against him. 

These were the noble hounds of which we meet continual descriptions in the literature of the 
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Ossianic period, where the chase of the deer is a favourite topic. Now, it is evident that to follow 
such dogs m hunting something better was required than ponies, to which the writer in this Journal, 
already referred to, would reduce the standard of Irish horses. He adduces the term "hobbies," 
applied to them by the English of Elizabeth's time, as a proof of the contempt in which they were 
hold. But this word and the name Miller (hohillariusj, a horseman, so familiar to readers of 
mediaeval literature, seem to bo derived from the Spanish word cabatto, a horse in general, without 
any depreciating meaning ; whence edballero, a cavalier. The corresponding word in Irish is capall, 
and it is very probable that the Irish obtained both the name and one species of the horse from 
Spain, especially as they employ three other words to describe different kinds of horses, viz., 
groidh, each, and gearran. 

In conclusion, I would say that the fact of several other races of quadrupeds being found of 
unusual size and strength in Ireland goes some length in rendering it probable that the ancient 
accounts we read of a powerful breed of horses in this country are true. The pastures of Ireland, 
from the humidity of the climate, are among the finest in the world ; and we know what enor- 
mous quantities of cattle arc now exported to England. Several of our counties are noted, even at 
present, for producing very superior horses, most of which, however, find their way to England, 
and are there known as English horses. To account for the extinction of the ancient race of Irish 
horses, it may suffice to refer to the terrible wars by which the country was ravaged during the 16th 
and 1 7th centuries. Holingshed informs us that the animal inhabitants, like the human population, 
were swept oft' the face of the earth in the wars of Elizabeth. He states (p. 460) that Ireland, 
"which had formerly been rich, fertile, and populous; covered with pastures, corn, and cattle, is 
now wasted, desolate, and barren. The land produces no fruits ; the fields produce no harvest ; 
the pastures feed no oxen ; birds have disappeared from the air, and fish from the rivers. The 
malediction of Heaven has fallen so heavily on the country, that if you were to traverse it from one 
end to the other, you could hardly meet a man, woman, or child." This was in the 16th century ; 
the 17th was perhaps still more destructive. It is difficult to form a conception of the enormous 
waste of animal life occasioned by the wars of the Commonwealth. An Order which was issued 
by the Lords Justices is one of the most extraordinary in history — " An Order to attack, to kill, 
to massacre and annihilate all the rebels, their adherents and accomplices ; to burn, to destroy, to 
devastate, to pillage, consume, and demolish, all strongholds, towns, and houses where rebels have 
been succoured or received ; all harvests of corn and hay which may be met with, &c." [Lmgard, 
v. 10, p. 144.] By such cruel and unrelenting measures, it mayreadilybe believed that cattle and 
horses were swept away in vast numbers. If anything further be necessary to account for the 
final extinction of the latter (at least of the better sort), we need only refer to the extraordinary 
Act of Parliament (of William III., ch. 5) " For seizing Papists' horses of £5 value." Every 
horse, of which the value exceeded £5 sterling, was, by this Act, torn from the hands of the 
native Irish. C. M. O'Keeffe. 



